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PREFACE 


This essay is a revision of a work originally published in Italian.' The 
main topic is the famous "Heart Sutra," a mahdyana synthesis of the 
Buddha's teaching on "emptiness" (Siinyata). Its wide circulation is due 
to both the brevity of its content and the essentiality of its style, which 
reflects a literary taste that is more Chinese than Indian. 

The text is known in two main versions, short and long, both charac- 
terized by three sections: introductory, central and final. According to 
Jan Nattier, the central section follows a passage from the Chinese trans- 
lation of the Paticavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra done by Ku- 
marajiva (344-413).’ 

The compilation of the original short version presumably took place 
in China in the early 7th century. Hstian-tsang/Xuanzang (602-664) re- 
ceived this text before he left for India, and it is not unlikely that he was 
the one who translated it into Sanskrit, perhaps at the monastic univer- 
sity of Nalanda. Later, it is plausible that a scholar at the same university 
supplemented the Sanskrit text by making it take on the regular charac- 
teristics of a sutra. In Tibet it was this long version that was accepted as 
canonical. 

The text translated here from Sanskrit is the short version. In prepar- 
ing the transliteration of the source, included in the appendix, I relied on 
the edition edited by Edward Conze,’ but also took into account the 
philological considerations of Jayarava Attwood" and Jan Nattier.* Espe- 
cially crucial were the critical remarks of Shri Giteshwar Raj, a true 
pandit, with whom I discussed my work when I went to Dharamsala in 
2018, a year before his death. 


: Giuseppe Baroetto (Pema Jigdrel), // Siitra del Cuore (Torino: Libreria Editrice Psi- 
che, 2020). My English translation has been revised by Andy Lukianowicz. 

* See Jan Nattier, "The Heart Sitra: A Chinese Apocryphal Text?," The Journal of 
the International Association of Buddhist Studies, Vol. 15.2, 1992, pp. 153-223. 

3 Bdward Conze, Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies (Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1967), 
pp. 149-154. 

‘ Jayarava Attwood, "Heart Murmurs: Some Problems with Conze's Prajndaparam- 
itahrdaya," Journal of the Oxford Centre for Buddhist Studies, Vol. 8, 2015, pp 28-48. 

° Jan Nattier, op. cit., pp. 159-163. 


The appendix comprehends also my translation of the Sanskrit text 
into Tibetan. It was accomplished by referring to both the Tibetan short 
version found in Dunhuang? and the long version translated by Lotsawa 
Gelong Rinchen De together with Vimalamitra in the 9th century. ’ 

In the commentary, I have tried to highlight both the actual meaning 
of the words and their practical, existential significance. Moreover, I at- 
tempted to draw the connection between the text and older sources in the 
Pali language to help recognize the continuity as well as the discontinu- 
ity of the mahdydana with respect to the Buddha's original teaching. My 
interpretive key is that offered by the dzogchen (atiyoga) tradition, 
whose roots run through the mahdydna and sink into Sakyamuni's Dhar- 
ma. 

Thinking back to my youthful years spent studying and practicing 
with Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche, I realize that new generations face dif- 
ferent obstacles, some of them seemingly insurmountable. Today the 
world's conditionings appear to be more and more fatally enchanting and 
insidious, nevertheless the liberating message of the ancient sages con- 
tinues to echo powerfully, "The world is empty, the world is empty." 


° IDP (International Dunhuang Project): Or.8212/77. See Wladimir Zwalf (Ed.), 
Buddhism, Art and Faith (London: British Museum Press, 1985), Cat No. 69. 

7 Si tu chos kyi 'byung gnas (ed.), "bCom Idan ‘das ma shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin 
pa'i snying po," bKa' 'gyur (sde dge par phud), translated by sGro lo tsa ba rin chen sde, 
vol. 34, Delhi karmapae chodhey gyalwae sungrab partun khang, 1976-1979, pp. 288- 
291 (BDRC). Cf. Khenpo Palden Sherab Rinpoche, Ceaseless Echoes of The Great Si- 
lence: A Commentary on the Heart Siitra (Boca Raton: Sky Dancer Press, 1993), pp. 9- 
23. 


THE HEART 
OF 
TRANSCENDENT WISDOM 


(1) The bodhisattva, the noble Avalokitesvara, following the pro- 
found conduct of transcendent wisdom, looked at the five aggregates and 
saw that they were empty of substance. 

(2) Here, O Sariputra, form is empty; emptiness itself is form. Empti- 
ness is not different from form; form is not different from emptiness. 
Sensation, concept, impulse and perception are also thus. 

(3) Here, O Sariputra, all phenomena are characterized by emptiness; 
they are without birth and without cessation, without impurity and with- 
out purity, without decrease and without increase. 

(4) Therefore, O Sariputra, in emptiness there is no form, there is no 
sensation, there is no concept, there are no impulses and there is no per- 
ception. There are no eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. There are 
no form, sound, smell, taste, tactile object and mental object. There is no 
sphere of sight [etc.] up to no sphere of mental perception. 

(5) There is no ignorance and there is no dissolution of ignorance 
[etc.] up to no old age and death and no dissolution of old age and death; 
there are no suffering, origination, cessation and path; there is no know- 
ledge and there is no attainment. 

(6) Therefore, O Sariputra, since there is no attainment, the bodhisat- 
tva, relying on transcendent wisdom, remains without any obscuration of 
consciousness. As there is no obscuration of consciousness, he is not 
afraid; having completely transcended the erroneous conceptions, he has 
nirvana as his accomplishment. 

(7) All buddhas dwelling in the three times, relying on transcendent 
wisdom have fully awakened to supreme, true, full enlightenment. 

(8) Therefore, the great mantra of transcendent wisdom, the great 
mantra of knowledge, the supreme mantra, the unequalled mantra, which 
relieves all suffering, should be considered true, because it is not false. 
The mantra spoken in transcendent wisdom is thus: gate gate paragate 
parasamgate bodhi svaha. The Heart of Transcendent Wisdom is con- 
cluded. 


COMMENTARY 


Homage and praise to the mother 
of the victors of the three times, 
transcendent wisdom 
which cannot be expressed 
through words and concepts, 
which has the nature of celestial space, 
unborn and unceasing, 
and is accessible to the knowledge 
of one's self-awareness.* 


I. INTRODUCTORY SECTION 
PROLOGUE 


In order to be able to fully understand the value of the text and the 
reasons for its wide circulation, despite the apparent abstruseness of its 
content, it is necessary to reflect on some aspects of its intricate history. 

The short version was composed in Chinese, but was accepted as a 
translation of a siitra from India, namely a canonical source that passes 
down the Buddha's discourses. If its true origin had been known, surely 
it would not have been held in such high regard. 

Unlike the long version, the structure of the original version is not the 
traditional one of a sutra; only the central section is taken from a sitra 
translated by Kumarajiva, however, it is arranged according to an essen- 
tial literary taste, which is exquisitely Chinese and is aimed at ritual re- 
citation. So, its fortune also depends on its literary style. 

As for its content, the theme of emptiness, while in the sitra from 
which it is taken the exposition is typically prolix, here it is minimalist, 
yet capable of powerfully evoking deep contemplative insights. 


: Ratnakirti, sByor ba bzhi'i lha la bstod pa (Yogacaturdevastotra), bsTan 'gyur (sde 
dge), vol. 1, p. 494.5-6 (BDRC): smra bsam brjod med shes rab pha rol phyin//ma skyes 
mi 'gag nam mkha'i ngo bo nyid//so so rang rig ye shes spyod yul ba//dus gsum rgyal 
ba'i yum la phyag 'tshal bstod//. 


The central part is preceded by a section where the figure of the bo- 
dhisattva Avalokitesvara enters the scene, and is followed by a section 
that enunciates the qualities of the supreme mantra. Both Avalokitesvara 
and the mantra are surprising novelties, incongruent with the rest of the 
literature to which the sutra translated by Kumarajiva belongs. Yet they 
contain two keys to the interpretation of the text, without which it would 
not be possible to correctly understand its real meaning as intended by 
the compiler. 

The first exegetical key is represented by Avalokitesvara, a bodhisat- 
tva who does not appear in the remaining Prajid-paramita literature, but 
who was the subject of widespread devotion in 7th century China. Ava- 
lokiteSvara personifies the compassion of all buddhas, the compassionate 
eye that sees emptiness. That eye is the buddha nature, the spiritual es- 
sence equally present in all beings. 

The second interpretative key is provided by the mantra. At a time 
when mantraydna was emerging in India from mahdyana, the recourse 
in China to a mystical Sanskrit formula anticipates the later spread of 
Buddhist Tantrism and concurrently indicates its deep and ultimate 
meaning in the supreme mantra of divine Prajna-pdadramita. That mantra 
is the powerful and swift means of sudden enlightenment. 

Who could possibly have conceived of such a bold and striking syn- 
thesis of sutras and tantras, which transcends the dogmatic patterns of 
both by leading them back to the essence of the Buddha's original teach- 
ing on emptiness? 

Xudnzang's biography contains this passage: "Formerly when the 
Master was in Szechuan, he once saw a sick man suffering from foul 
boils and dressed in rags. With pity he took him to his monastery and 
supplied him with food and clothes. Out of gratitude the sick man taught 
the Master this sutra, which he often recited."” 

It sounds like an uplifting anecdote but, behind the poor man's derel- 
ict appearance, someone might discern an emanation of Mafyjusri, the 
bodhisattva who personifies the wisdom of all buddhas. In any case, 
whoever that mysterious messenger was, the message is clear: sincere 
and deep compassion is the gateway to the heart of transcendent wis- 
dom. 


° Jan Nattier, op. cit., p. 179. Cf. Samuel Beal (tr.), Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen- 
Tsiang (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1911), p. 21. 
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THE HEART 
OF 
TRANSCENDENT WISDOM 


The text is known as the "Heart Sutra," but the Sanskrit title is the 
one translated here. The "heart" is the essence of the Buddhist teachings 
on transcendent wisdom, in Sanskrit prajnd-paramita. 

Wisdom (prajfid) is actual knowledge. There is worldly wisdom, the 
acquired knowledge that enables one to practice a trade, a profession, 
and there is true wisdom or sapience that is not worldly: it does not serve 
to succeed in the cycle of karmic becoming, the so-called samsara, but 
instead enables one to transcend it, freeing oneself forever from the con- 
ditionings of its illusory mechanism. 

The term paramitda is a feminine noun, normally rendered as "perfec- 
tion." Actually, its intentional sense is that of "transcendent virtue," so 
the translation of the compound prajnd-paramita would be "transcendent 
virtue of wisdom." Since wisdom is a transcendent virtue, the same com- 
pound can also be loosely rendered as "transcendent wisdom." 


(1) The bodhisattva, the noble Avalokitesvara, following the pro- 
found conduct of transcendent wisdom, looked at the five aggregates 
and saw that they were empty of substance. 


The Buddha, before he completely freed himself from the bonds of 
samsara, was a bodhisattva: a being (sattva) committed to fully realize 
the enlightenment (bodhi) that ends suffering. In mahdyana literature 
Avalokitesvara is the name given to a bodhisattva who excels for his 
boundless compassion toward all suffering beings. 

The presence of his figure in this introductory section stands to sig- 
nify that, if one aspires to the enlightenment of a buddha, one must have 
a compassionate heart like that of AvalokiteSvara, because the attain- 
ment of full nirvana is motivated by compassion and radiates compas- 
sion. 

Avalokitesvara is spiritually noble since, by following the profound 
conduct of transcendent wisdom, he has attained the superior knowledge 
of the true nature of phenomena. 

In general, the bodhisattva's conduct is his or her way of life, his or 
her practice of the spiritual path in all circumstances of life. One who 


follows the bodhisattva's conduct practices the transcendent virtues of 
generosity (dana), ethics (sila), patience (ksanti), diligence (virya), con- 
centration (dhyana) and wisdom (prajiia). 

Conduct according to transcendent wisdom, in particular, is profound 
because knowledge of the true nature of phenomena is by no means easy 
to acquire, since it has as its object what is beyond both negative and 
positive actions, so it also transcends the practice of generosity, ethics, 
patience, diligence and concentration. 

To follow the profound conduct of transcendent wisdom, initially we 
need to look at the place where suffering is experienced, namely the psy- 
chophysical organism consisting of five aggregates (skandha). The phys- 
ical body is called "form" (rupa) and constitutes the first aggregate. The 
mental body is referred to as "name" (nama) and consists of the four ag- 
gregates of sensations, concepts, impulses and perceptions. 

(1) The physical aggregate of form (riijpa-skandha) includes the ele- 
ments of matter, sensory faculties and objects of the senses. (2) The ag- 
gregate of sensations (vedand-skandha) comprises the pleasant, unpleas- 
ant and neutral sensations. (3) The aggregate of concepts (samjnda-skan- 
dha) gathers the notions or ideas created to name and distinguish objects. 
(4) The aggregate of impulses (samskara-skandha) groups the thoughts, 
feelings and emotions which determine actions and reactions. (5) The 
aggregate of perceptions (vijidna-skandha) is the whole of sensory and 
mental perceptions.' 

For example, in the experience of a beautiful flower that one wishes 
to pluck there are the shape and colours of the flower seen through the 
faculty of sight and its fragrance felt through the faculty of smell, the 
pleasurable sensations, the concepts of the flower and its qualities, the 
impulse of the desire to pluck it, and the personal perception of all these. 

What does it mean that the five aggregates are empty or devoid (si- 
nya) of substance (svabhava)? Let us first examine the term sunya, 
"empty." A canonical source in Pali language that pass on the Buddha's 
original teaching, the Su/ifa Sutta, tells of an occasion when the senior 
disciple Ananda asked the Master: "Sir, so it is said, "The world is emp- 


'° The term vijfidna is usually rendered as "consciousness," but here I prefer to trans- 
late it as "perception" because the context demands it. In fact, the corresponding aggreg- 
ate consists of six types of vijidna, which are not six consciousnesses, since in a sentient 
being consciousness (citta) is only one, but is characterized by six perceptual or cognit- 
ive modalities. 


ty, the world is empty.' In what way is the world empty?" The Buddha 
replied: "Ananda, it is said 'the world is empty' because it is empty of 
oneself or of anything belonging to oneself.""! 

The same principle is reiterated in this passage attributed to Sariputta 
(Skr. Sariputra), another important disciple of the Buddha: "O friend, 
what is the release of consciousness through emptiness? O friend, here a 
monk goes to the forest or under a tree or to a place without people and 
reflects thus: 'This is empty of oneself or of anything belonging to one- 
self.’ [...] Now, that imperturbable release of consciousness is empty of 
longing, empty of hatred, empty of ignorance."!” 

The "world" is one's experience of phenomena through the five ag- 
gregates. They appear to be oneself (atta) or to belong to oneself (atta- 
niya) but, if one reflects on the fact that they are impermanent, imbued 
with suffering and not under one's full control,'* one can understand that 
they are not really oneself, nor do they really belong to oneself: they are 
"non-self" (anatta). The Buddha taught to meditate on each aggregate 
clearly recognizing that "this is not mine (netam mama), this is not me 
(neso'hamasmi), this is not my self (a meso atta).""* 

Regarding the Pali term atta (Skr. Gtma), it should be remembered 
that it corresponds to the reflexive pronoun "oneself," but also has the 
value of the noun "self." 

If each of the five aggregates is not really mine, me or my self, what 
am I really? The answer should arise from oneself when one experiences 
the imperturbable release of consciousness wherein longing, hatred, and 
ignorance, the three fundamental afflictions, come to an end. 

Now let us examine the term svabhdva, "substance." In Buddhist 
philosophy it can have three main meanings: on the level of relative truth 
it means substance understood as the intrinsic nature of a phenomenon, 
for example, the physical characteristic that makes the element water 
different from the element fire; instead, on the plane of ultimate truth it 
stands for the true nature of phenomena, or the unchanging substratum, 


'! Suitia Sutta (Sarnyutta Nikdya 35.85). Cf. Joaquin Peréz-Remén, Self and No-Self 
in Early Buddhism (The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1980), p. 183 f. 

'? Mahdvedalla Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 43). See Piya Tan (tr.), "Maha Vedalla Sut- 
ta," SD 30.2, pp. 27-29. 

M8 Anattalakkhana Sutta (Samyutta Nikaya 22.59). See Piya Tan (tr.), "Anatta Lak- 
khana Sutta," SD 1.2, pp. 55, 56. 

PCE Piya Tan, op. cit., p. 59; Joaquin Peréz-Rem6n, op. cit., pp. 155-157, 161 ff. 


the supreme source of phenomena. There are contexts in which the last 
two meanings converge. 

The Patisambhidamagga is the first Buddhist source in which the 
corresponding Pali term sabhdva appears. Commenting on the afore- 
mentioned Sufivia Sutta, the text employs sabhdva as a synonym for 
"self" (atta). Thus, if we replace atta with sabhava, the Buddha would 
say, "Ananda, it is said 'the world is empty’ because it is empty of sabha- 
va or of anything belonging to sabhava." 

To understand whether sabhava is employed with the meaning of 
substance understood as the intrinsic nature or the unchanging sub- 
stratum, we must reflect on the fact that the text defines as "empty of sa- 
bhava" (sabhavena sufna)"> everything that is born (jata) and is there- 
fore destined to perish because of its transitory condition. So, it is clear 
that sabhdva means substance in the sense of unchanging substratum. 

Further confirmation comes from examining the term suffia, empty 
or void. In the specific context this adjective is used to define something 
through the negation of what it is not, as in the following example: "The 
characteristic of the fool is void of the characteristic of the wise man, 
and the characteristic of the wise man is void of the characteristic of the 
fool."'® 

Thus, the following definition would also be valid: the characteristic 
of what is born is empty of the characteristic of what is unborn, and the 
characteristic of what is unborn is empty of the characteristic of what is 
born. However, since everything that is born is empty of substance, it 
follows that substance is the characteristic of what is unborn, that is, the 
unchanging substratum. 

In short, sabhava is employed as a synonym for atta to denote the op- 
posite of what is born, meaning the "unborn" (ajdta), which has the char- 
acteristic of being a substance understood as an unchanging substratum. 
However, this synonymy only makes sense if it presupposes the implicit 
acceptance or actual recognition of such a substance. 

Many Buddhists who consider themselves orthodox might dispute 
this conclusion, deeming it a blatant heresy; yet, if one studies ancient 
sources without bias, there is no doubt: the Buddha denied the existence 


'S Bhikkhu Nanamoli (tr.), The Path of Discrimination (London: The Pali Text Soci- 
ety, 1982), p. 357.5. Bhikkhu Nanamoli translates sabhava as "individual essence". 
16 7: 
Ibid., p. 358. 
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of the false self, the seeming substance or unchanging substratum of 
what is born, in order to point to the true self, the real substance or un- 
changing substratum that characterizes what is unborn. 

A passage from the Nibbdna Sutta reads:'’ "There is, O monks, the 
unborn, unbecome, unmade, unformed. If, O monks, there were not the 
unborn, unbecome, unmade, unformed, one would not know emancipa- 
tion from that which is born, become, made, formed." 

In Ariyapariyesanda Sutta, the Buddha explains that "a person, being 
himself subject to birth, having understood the drawbacks of what is 
subject to birth, seeks the unborn, supreme freedom from bondage, nir- 
vana."'® So, the unborn is nirvana, by nature free from what is subject to 
birth. 

In fact, liberation from that which is born is defined as "the calm 
state, not associated with thoughts, permanent, unborn, unproduced, free 
from suffering, free from impurity, the cessation of painful phenomena, 
the dissolution of karmic impulses, happiness." 

None of the five aggregates subject to birth is really oneself, nor does 
it belong to oneself, one's true nature or substance that is unborn; there- 
fore, if one searches for the unborn in the psychophysical experience, 
one will not find it, since it is not there. 

Then, where should one look for the unborn? Only in the "conscious- 
ness without attribute, without end, radiant all around: here water, earth, 
fire and air have no place; here long and short, coarse and subtle, beauti- 
ful and ugly, name and form, everything ceases."”° 

The Sutra of transcendent wisdom in 25,000 lines (PaticavimSatisa- 
hasrika Prajnaparamita Sutra) departs from the previous exegesis by 
presenting a negative interpretation of emptiness, which denies any pos- 
itive meaning of svabhadva and Gtman. In fact, it states that the five ag- 
gregates and all phenomena are empty of substance because they lack a 
real identity or self, which exists nowhere: even a great bodhisattva and 
transcendent wisdom itself are empty of substance.” 


ae 
Udana 8.3. 
m Majjhima Nikaya 26. Cf. Piya Tan (tr.), "Ariya Pariyesana Sutta," SD 1.11, p. 292. 
192% 
Itivuttaka 43. 
aa Kevaddha Sutta (Digha Nikaya 11). Cf. Piya Tan (tr.), "Kevaddha Sutta," SD 1.7, 
p. 174; "Brahma Nimantanika Sutta," SD 11.7, pp. 119-121, 132. 
*! See Edward Conze (tr.), The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1975), pp. 56, 105, 336. 
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This interpretation risks falling into nihilism, so it is criticized in 
some mahayana scriptures that deal with the theme of the "matrix of the 
tathagatas" (tathagata-garbha), the buddha nature which constitutes the 
potentiality of spiritual realization present in all beings. 

The most important exposition of this theme is found in the Ratnago- 
travibhaga, where the matrix of the tathagatas is defined as the "true na- 
ture of consciousness" (citta-prakrti): it is empty (Sinya) of afflictions, 
extraneous and temporary, but it is not empty (asunya) of qualities, in- 
herent and everlasting.” This positive interpretation of emptiness is also 
central to the Tibetan zhentong (gzhan stong) tradition.” 

When there is recognition of the buddha nature, one understands that 
it is the spiritual body of all buddhas, the dharmakaya, which transcends 
the five aggregates. Sakyamuni also called it brahmakaya, that is, "di- 
vine body." 

According to the Ratnagotravibhaga, the dharmakaya has four tran- 
scendent qualities (guna-pdramita), named as follows: transcendent pur- 
ity (subha-pramita), transcendent self (@tma-pdadramita), transcendent 
bliss (sukha-pdramita) and transcendent permanence (nitya-paramita).” 

Impurity (asubha), non-self (andtman), suffering (duhkha) and im- 
permanence (anitya) constitute the basic characteristics of the phenom- 
ena of samsdra, erroneously perceived as pure (subha), as self (atman), 
as blissful (sukha) and as permanent (nitya). 

In contrast, buddha nature is purity that transcends impure phenom- 
ena conceived as pure; it is self that transcends non-self phenomena con- 
ceived as self; it is bliss that transcends painful phenomena conceived as 
blissful; it is permanence that transcends impermanent phenomena con- 
ceived as permanent. 


°° Tikido Takasaki, 4 Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga (Rome: Is.M.E.O., 1966), pp. 
54-57, 300-309. 

* See Cyrus Stearns, The Buddha from Dolpo: A Study of the Life and Thought of 
the Tibetan Master Dolpopa Sherab Gyaltsen (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1999), pp. 148-149. 

** Agaiiia Sutta (Digha Nikdya 27). Cf. Piya Tan (tr.), "Agajifia Sutta," SD 2.19, p. 
225.9.5; Chanida Jantrasrisalai, "Early Buddhist Dhammakaya and Its Relation to En- 
lightenment," in Edward F. Crangle (ed.), The Pathway to the Centre - Purity and the 
Mind: Proceedings of the Inaugural International Samadhi Forum (Sydney: Dham- 
machai International Research Institute Inc., 2010), pp. 189-242. 

° Jikido Takasaki, op. cit., pp. 207-219, 297-299. 
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Indeed, the "Heart Sitra" is a synthesis of the teaching on transcend- 
ent wisdom from the perspective of the matrix of the tathagatas, the bud- 
dha nature. Such exegesis is by no means an innovation, since it goes 
back to the Buddha himself, who taught that "this consciousness (citta) 
is luminous (pabhassara), but it is obscured by adventitious impurit- 
ies."*° One's true nature is luminous consciousness, whereas the impurit- 
ies of afflictions that hinder its recognition are only extraneous and tem- 
porary obscurations due to unawareness of oneself. 


II. CENTRAL SECTION 


(2) Here, O Sariputra, form is empty; emptiness itself is form. 
Emptiness is not different from form; form is not different from 
emptiness. Sensation, concept, impulse and perception are also thus. 


"Here" refers to transcendent wisdom, the recognition of luminous 
consciousness. Avalokitesvara addresses Sariputra because, among the 
Buddha's direct disciples, he stands out for his intuitive capacity to 
reason and understand. In the Pali sources Sariputta appears devoted 
primarily to the contemplation of emptiness.”” This means that the 
people to whom this teaching is directed should have the same intuitive 
capacity as Sariputra. 

The term "form" denotes the physical aggregate of form: it is empty 
of substance or self, in that it is not really oneself, nor does really belong 
to oneself. Similarly, the other aggregates are also empty, hence every 
sensation, concept, impulse and perception is void of substance or self. 
This principle was stated in the introductory section. Now it is necessary 
to verify the correctness of one's understanding through intuitive reason- 
ing based on examples. 

Let us try to compare form, that is, the physical aggregate, to an 
empty pot: just as a pot is empty of water, for example, form is empty of 


°6 Pabhassara Sutta (Anguttara Nikaya 1.49-52). Cf. Piya Tan (tr.), "The Radiant 
Mind," SD 8.3, pp. 38-40. Citta is usually translated as "mind," but here I prefer to ren- 
der it as "consciousness," being synonymous with vijfidna according to the preceding 
quotation from the Kevaddha Sutta. The most common translation of the term pabhas- 
sara (Skr. prabhasvara) is "clear light." 

*T See Pindapata Parisuddhi Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 151). 
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substance. The comparison would be valid if it also illustrated the next 
assertion: emptiness itself is form; in other words, the absence of sub- 
stance defines form. But, evidently, the comparison does not hold, be- 
cause such emptiness does not define a pot, since it concerns only its 
contents, which may or may not be there. So, the aggregate of form is 
not empty of substance meant as a temporarily absent object, similarly to 
the water of which a pot is empty. 

Let us then reflect on another comparison, that of the mirage: in the 
sunny desert, in the distance, we catch sight of a lake; however, if we try 
to reach it, we find that there is no water there. The mirage is empty of 
the substance of water, which is only seeming. In this case, the compar- 
ison is valid; in fact, the mirage is empty of water, and it is precisely the 
absence of water that characterizes the mirage. Therefore, the emptiness 
of water is not different from the mirage of the lake and the mirage of 
the lake is not different from the emptiness of water. 

Let us take one more example, the full moon reflected in a body of 
water. Its reflection is empty of the moon, because it is evident that there 
is no moon in the water. The reflection of the moon is empty of the sub- 
stance of the moon, which is only seeming; and it is precisely the empti- 
ness or absence of the moon that characterizes the mirage. Therefore, the 
emptiness or absence of the moon is not different from the reflection of 
the moon, just as the reflection of the moon is not different from the 
emptiness or absence of the moon. 

Similar to the mirage of the lake in which there is not the substance 
of water and the reflection of the moon in which there is not the sub- 
stance of the moon, in the five aggregates of personal experience there is 
not the substance of oneself. A direct example of this is one's reflection 
in a mirror. In fact, the reflection is not oneself, nor does it belong to 
oneself; moreover, it is not contained by oneself, nor does it contain one- 
self.”* 

The denial of oneself in one's reflection, however, does not imply the 
absolute denial of oneself, just as the denial of the moon in its reflection 
does not imply the absolute denial of the moon. In order to avoid the ni- 
hilistic deviation, it is necessary to consider the fact that one's reflection 


°8 See Yamaka Sutta (Samyutta Nikaya 22.85). Cf. Piya Tan (tr.), "Yamaka Sutta," 
SD 21.12, pp. 151-152. 
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depends on and refers back to oneself, similar to the reflection of the 
moon, which depends on and refers back to the moon. 

Light is a metaphor for the cognitive clarity of awareness. The five 
aggregates of psychophysical experience appear to be luminous, charac- 
terized by awareness, but such light is reflected; therefore, they are 
empty of the substance of light or awareness, which is only seeming; 
nevertheless, their reflected light depends on and refers back to a source 
of light. 

Luminous consciousness is the source of light that illuminates the 
five aggregates. Therefore, unlike aggregates, luminous consciousness is 
not empty of the substance of light or awareness, since it is by nature 
shining, aware. 

Luminous consciousness, shining by its own light, is comparable to a 
lamp that illuminates itself naturally. The obvious, inherent capacity of 
the luminous source to illuminate itself is a metaphor for self-awareness: 
the true nature of consciousness is self-awareness. 

Despite being obscured by adventitious impurities, luminous con- 
sciousness can be recognized by oneself, precisely because it shines by 
its own light within oneself; therefore, it cannot be known as if it were 
an object of the senses or the mind. 

"You, monks,” said the Buddha, "have been instructed by me through 
this clear Dharma, immediate, verifiable, which leads [to the goal] and is 
to be known personally by the sages."”° 

The clear Dharma is the direct teaching of luminous consciousness, 
that must be known by oneself experiencing it personally. Verifying im- 
mediately, in the present moment, that the true nature of consciousness is 
"without attribute, without end, radiant all around,"*” one achieves the 
goal of liberation from afflictions. 

Transcendent wisdom cannot really be expressed or communicated 
by someone else through words and concepts, being beyond the limited 
field or scope of language and thought. It is only really accessible to the 
non-dual knowledge that characterizes one's self-awareness.*! 


= Mahdatanhasankhaya Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya 38). Cf. Piya Tan, "Maha Tanha- 
sankhaya Sutta," SD 7.10, p. 200.25; Joaquin Peréz-Rem6n, op. cit., p. 41. 

= Kevaddha Sutta (Digha Nikaya 11): vintianam anidassanam anantam sabbato 
pabham. See Piya Tan (tr.), "Kevaddha Sutta," SD 1.7, p. 174. 

3! One's self-awareness (Tib. so so rang rig, Skr. pratyatma-vid) is pure self-con- 
sciousness, so it must be distinguished from the self-consciousness identified with sens- 
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According to dzogchen, self-awareness (rang rig) is the true nature of 
consciousness, which has three aspects: its empty essence is like celestial 
space, "without attribute"; its clear nature is like the sun, "without end"; 
and its all-pervasive grace is like the sun's rays, "radiant all around."*” 

When Siriputra, meditating on emptiness, achieved the realization of 
luminous consciousness, unborn and unceasing, he understood that it is 
the ultimate master and the highest deity (isvara), present in all beings 
with its compassionate glance (avalokita). The glance with which Avalo- 
kiteSvara looked at the five aggregates of the suffering beings wandering 
in samsara is the compassionate glance of luminous consciousness. 


(3) Here, O Sariputra, all phenomena are characterized by 
emptiness; they are without birth and without cessation, without im- 
purity and without purity, without decrease and without increase. 


A woman dreams of giving birth to a baby; she is happy, but shortly 
afterwards the baby dies and the happiness of birth is erased by the pain 
of death. The woman wakes up with the emotion of the loss she has suf- 
fered, but immediately realizes that it was only a dream: the baby was 
never born, so it never died. 

Here, in the awakening to one's true nature, it is evident that all phe- 
nomena are characterized by emptiness; that is to say, the true nature of 
phenomena is emptiness, as they are fundamentally unreal. Similar to the 
child in the dream, which is empty of the substance of the child born and 
dead, apparently phenomena are born and cease, but in reality they are 
without birth and, therefore, without cessation. 

Common Buddhist doctrine distinguishes between two types of phe- 
nomena: the impure phenomena of samsdra, which must cease, and the 
pure phenomena of nirvana, which must be obtained. The phenomena of 
samsara, the cycle of becoming conditioned by karma, arise because of 


ory and mental data. Cf. Zhihua Yao, The Buddhist Theory of Self-cognition (London 
and New York: Routledge, 2005), pp. 123-127; Matthew T. Kapstein, "We Are All 
Gzhan stong pas: Reflections on The Reflexive Nature of Awareness: A Tibetan Madhya- 
maka Defence by Paul Williams," Journal of Buddhist Ethics, 7 (2000), pp. 111-118. 

*? za dPal sprul, Kun bzang bla ma’i zhal lung (BDRC), pp. 228-229: ngo bo stong 
pa/ rang bzhin gsal ba/ thugs rje kun khyab/. See Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Per- 
fect Teacher (Boston: Shambhala, 1998), pp. 177, 413 n. 11. 
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the unawareness of one's true nature; consequently, they dissolve in the 
space of nirvana due to the awareness of one's true nature. 

Dzogchen teaches that there is no need to strive for the cessation of 
the impure phenomena of samsara and the realization of the pure phe- 
nomena of nirvana. All phenomena arise and vanish like reflections in a 
mirror; hence, the profound conduct of transcendent wisdom consists in 
maintaining the awareness of luminous consciousness, letting phenom- 
ena appear and disappear naturally. 

If one seeks the cessation of the phenomena of samsara, one is still 
identifying with them. Instead, when one has the recognition of one's 
true nature, one lets go the identification with the arising phenomena, yet 
without seeking their cessation. 

The wise practitioner allows phenomena to arise and vanish naturally, 
without identifying with them by rejecting the negative phenomena and 
accepting the positive ones; in this way he or she understands that even 
the distinction between impure and pure phenomena only concerns ap- 
pearance, reflection. 

One's true nature is not really contaminated by the impure phenom- 
ena, such as the afflictions of longing, hatred and ignorance, nor is it 
really purified through the pure phenomena, such as the practice of gen- 
erosity, patience, ethics, diligence and meditative concentration. 

If one seeks purification by identifying with pure phenomena, evid- 
ently one still identifies with impure phenomena. Instead, when one ob- 
serves them while remaining aware of one's true nature, the identifica- 
tion with impure phenomena, as well as with pure phenomena, ceases 
and purification happens naturally. 

On the contrary, not being able to see the illusoriness of identification 
with phenomena, we end up believing that we are starring in a cosmic 
soap opera in which, episode after episode, life after life, we try to 
achieve the decrease of the defects of samsdra and the increase of the 
qualities of nirvana. In truth, even personal evolution, characterized by 
the decrease in negative karma and the increase in positive karma, is 
only about the appearance, the reflection, the plot of the film. 

A person who awakens to the true nature of oneself is like a spectator 
who, after being immersed in the movie narrative, regains his or her ori- 
ginal status by recovering full self-awareness, totally free from both the 
causes and effects of the events recounted by the film. 
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(4) Therefore, O Sariputra, in emptiness there is no form, there is 
no sensation, there is no concept, there are no impulses and there is 
no perception. There are no eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 
There are no form, sound, smell, taste, tactile object and mental ob- 
ject. There is no sphere of sight [etc.] up to no sphere of mental per- 
ception. 


One's true nature, luminous consciousness, is empty of that which is 
non-self, so it is devoid of any phenomenal attribute. In such emptiness 
there is no identification of oneself with the five aggregates, therefore 
there is no form, there is no sensation, there is no concept, there are no 
impulses and there is no perception. 

The physical senses and the mental sense constitute the internal bases 
(adhyatma-dyatana) of experience: sight (eye), hearing (ear), smell 
(nose), taste (tongue), touch (body/skin) and mind. The physical objects 
and those that are only mental are the external bases (bahya-dyatana) of 
experience: form, sound, smell, taste, tactile object and mental object. 

The eighteen spheres (dhatu) of experience include the six spheres of 
the senses (indriya), identical to the internal bases, the six spheres of ob- 
jects (visaya), identical to the external bases, and the six spheres of per- 
ceptions (vijfidna) of physical and mental objects. The text mentions the 
sphere of sight and the sphere of mental perception, the first and last 
spheres, including by the expression "up to" the other sixteen spheres. 

The essence of celestial space consists in being empty or devoid of 
things; otherwise, if it were a thing occupying space, it could not be a 
spacious expanse. Similar to the essence of celestial space, the essence 
of luminous consciousness consists in being empty or devoid of senses, 
objects and perceptions. 

Although the essence of luminous consciousness is empty of phe- 
nomena, they continue to appear in its spacious expanse. In fact, the na- 
ture of luminous consciousness is cognitive clarity, which shines unceas- 
ingly like the sun illuminating both space and phenomena with its rays. 

As long as the conditions of their manifestation are there, phenomena 
continue to appear; therefore, the problem of suffering is not due to the 
phenomena appearing, but to one's identification with them. By believ- 
ing that one is or possesses the phenomena, one becomes trapped in the 
birth-death cycle of samsara. 
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(5) There is no ignorance and there is no dissolution of ignorance 
[etc.] up to no old age and death and no dissolution of old age and 
death; there are no suffering, origination, cessation and path; there 
is no knowledge and there is no attainment. 


The samsdra cycle of birth and death is characterized by twelve 
causes (niddna), which are concatenated like links of a chain in a process 
of "dependent origination" (pratitva-samutpada). 

Tibetan Buddhist iconography symbolically depicts the twelve causes 
in the outer circle of the "wheel of existence" (bhavacakra).** 

1) The original cause of samsdra is ignorance (avidyda), the absence 
of awareness of one's true nature: a blind old person in need of help. 

2) Because of ignorance, the impulses (samskara) of positive and 
negative actions are created: a potter working at the potter's wheel, shap- 
ing future existences. 

3) Because of the accumulated karmic impulses, in the intermediate 
state after death (antara-bhava) appears the consciousness (vijnana) pro- 
jected toward rebirth: a monkey jumping from tree to tree, reaping the 
fruits of the karmic impulses. 

4) Because of the descent of consciousness into the womb, a new 
psychophysical organism, "name-form" (”dma-rupa), is born in sam- 
sara: two babies in a boat. 

5) Because of the birth of the psychophysical organism, the six in- 
ternal sensory bases (sad-Gyatana) develop: a tall building with win- 
dows. 

6) Because of the development of the six senses, contact (sparsa) 
arises between the sensory organs and objects: two bodies clasped in 
amorous embrace. 

7) Because of the contact between the sensory organs and objects, 
sensation (vedand) is produced, which is initially pleasant, but later be- 
comes a source of pain: an arrow in the eye. 

8) Because of the pleasurable feeling, thirst (trsna) for sensory 
experiences is generated: a mug of beer offered by a woman. 

9) Because of satisfied thirst, attachment (upaddana) to pleasurable 
experiences arises: a woman picking fruit from a tree. 


See p. 28. 
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10) Because of attachment to pleasurable experiences, existence 
(bhava) develops, characterized by actions that will bear fruit in future 
lives: coition. 

11) Because of the positive and negative actions of the previous ex- 
istence, the next birth (jati) appears: a woman giving birth. 

12) Because of birth, death is inevitable, often preceded by the decay 
of old age (jard-marana): the corpse wrapped in a cloth is taken to the 
place of the "celestial burial." 

Indeed, both the twelve causes of samsara and their cessation in nir- 
vana are only illusive events, comparable to dreams; however, by not re- 
cognizing the illusory nature of all phenomena, one continues to suffer 
from birth to death, life after life. 

After the event of enlightenment, the Buddha went to Isipathana 
(Sarnath), where he met the five monks who had been his companions in 
asceticism. They became the first disciples to whom he explained the 
"four noble truths." 

The basic logic of the four noble truths is analogous to the medical 
logic of diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. Initially, it is necessary to 
reflect on the nature of the suffering, and then to identify its origin or 
cause, to see if there is a cure and, if there is, to follow it scrupulously 
until complete recovery. 

"Birth is suffering. Old age is suffering. Sickness is suffering. Death 
is suffering. Union with what one does not love is suffering. Separation 
from what one loves is suffering. Not getting what one desires is suffer- 
ing. In short, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering", thus taught 
the Buddha.™ 

Then, what is the origin or cause of suffering? "It is the thirst that 
leads to rebirth, accompanied by pleasure and passion, seeking pleasure 
here and there, namely the thirst for sensory pleasures, the thirst for life 
and the thirst for annihilation."*° 

Therefore, the definitive cessation of suffering is possible through the 
"complete dissolution and extinction of that very thirst, abandoning it, 
letting it go, freeing oneself from it, detaching oneself from it."*° 


S Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta (Samyutta Nikdya 56.11). See Pia Tan (tr.), 
"Dhammacakka Pavattana Sutta," SD 1.1, pp. 39-40. 
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The path that leads to the cessation of suffering is "this noble eight- 
fold path, namely right view, right intention, right speech, right action, 
right livelihood, right effort, right attention and right concentration." *” 

The heart of the right view is the understanding of the emptiness of 
the five aggregates and, therefore, of all the phenomena of one's psycho- 
physical experience. This means that even the twelve causes of depend- 
ent origination are empty of oneself, in that they are not really oneself. 

The first cause of samsara is ignorance, comparable to sleep; all re- 
maining causes, up to old age and death, are similar to dreams. 

If the twelve causes of samsara are no more real than ordinary sleep 
with dreams, the quest for their dissolution is also unreal. Those who be- 
lieve they must dissolve them one after another are deceiving them- 
selves, similarly to a dreamer trying to extinguish the fire blazing in the 
house where he or she is dreaming of living. 

The suffering endured in a dream is not real, so there is no need to 
search for its cause in the events of the dream in order to wake up. Even 
if the suffering ceased, having extinguished its cause in the dream, it 
would be just another dream experience. 

In the dream of samsara there are really no suffering, origination, 
cessation and path, because the person who identifies with suffering and 
strenuously seeks its cessation is as nonexistent as the dreamer. So, there 
is no real knowledge of the four noble truths and there is no real attain- 
ment of nirvana. 

In order to awaken, only one thing is needed: to detach attention from 
dream perceptions and turn it to oneself, to the true nature of conscious- 
ness that transcend the dreamer. When one regains self-awareness, 
awareness of one's real self, the suffering of becoming in samsara dis- 
solves by itself, naturally, along with its cause. 

The moment the dream ends, there is no doubt about the illusory 
nature of the oneiric experiences: in the empty essence of luminous con- 
sciousness "there are no suffering, origination, cessation and path; there 
is no knowledge and there is no attainment." 


37 Thid. 
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Il. FINAL SECTION 


(6) Therefore, O Sariputra, since there is no attainment, the bo- 
dhisattva, relying on transcendent wisdom, remains without any ob- 
scuration of consciousness. As there is no obscuration of conscious- 
ness, he is not afraid; having completely transcended the erroneous 
conceptions, he has nirvana as his accomplishment. 


Luminous consciousness is not something to be attained, because it is 
already present as the true nature of one's consciousness. Therefore, the 
bodhisattva who relies on transcendent wisdom, that is, the recognition 
of luminous consciousness, remains in the imperturbable state that tran- 
scends the hope of attaining it and the fear of not attaining it. There is no 
obscuration of consciousness there: no afflictions, such as longing, 
hatred and ignorance, and also no cognitive hindrances, such as some er- 
roneous notion of reality. 

One who recognizes the source of light is not afraid of either the re- 
flections of samsara or their disappearance in the emptiness of nirvana. 
By understanding that the true nature of consciousness is not an eternal 
self that is reborn countless times, nor is it a mind that dies along with 
the body, the erroneous conceptions of eternalism and nihilism are tran- 
scended completely. 

Having completely transcended the erroneous conceptions of eternal- 
ism and nihilism, the bodhisattva has nirvana as his or her own actual 
accomplishment; in other words, nirvdna is no longer a goal, but is the 
stable condition of luminous consciousness, here and now. Paradoxic- 
ally, this attainment is a non-attainment. In fact, by awakening to one's 
true nature, one does not obtain anything new. What do we get when we 
wake up from sleep? 

According to the gradualist doctrine of mahdydana, the attainment of 
ultimate nirvana characterizes the final path of accomplishment (nistha- 
marga), the fifth, which is reached after walking four gradual paths: the 
path of accumulation (sambhara-marga), the path of application or con- 
nection (prayoga-marga), the path of vision (darsana-marga) and the 
path of meditation (bhdvand-marga).”*® 


Se @s Gampopa, Ornament of Precious Liberation (Somerville: Wisdom Publica- 
tions, 2017), pp. 247-251. 
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In order to reach the path of accomplishment, where there is no more 
training (asaiksa), it is necessary to walk the four gradual paths by being 
reborn a countless number of times, always having the motivation to be- 
come a buddha for the benefit of all beings. 

But the bodhisattva who is able to recognize the true nature of con- 
sciousness, thanks to the subitist doctrine taught here, does not have to 
walk the four gradual paths at all. His or her path is solely the final one, 
which is not a path to be walked: it is the one path of sudden enlighten- 
ment. 


(7) All buddhas dwelling in the three times, relying on transcend- 
ent wisdom have fully awakened to supreme, true, full enlighten- 
ment. 


All enlightened beings, in whatever time they manifest, past, present 
or future, have relied on transcendent wisdom and, through it, have fully 
awakened (sambuddha) to the true nature of consciousness. 

The spiritual body (dharmakdaya) of all buddhas is luminous con- 
sciousness, the heart of enlightenment (bodhi). Therefore, by recogniz- 
ing the true nature of consciousness, all buddhas have awakened to su- 
preme, true, full enlightenment (sambodhi). 

Because this is the ultimate nirvana, Avalokitesvara is not simply a 
bodhisattva, intent on walking the path of enlightenment for the benefit 
of all beings: Avalokitesvara is already a buddha. 

Indeed, from a deeper point of view, Avalokitesvara personifies the 
very matrix of the tathagatas, the buddha nature present in all beings. 
This is also the real sense of the representation of Avalokitesvara with a 
thousand open arms and a thousand bright eyes, one in each palm: the 
infinite beings of samsdara are embraced equally by the compassionate 
glance of their true original face.*” 


(8) Therefore, the great mantra of transcendent wisdom, the 
great mantra of knowledge, the supreme mantra, the unequalled 


mantra, which relieves all suffering, should be considered true, be- 
cause it is not false. The mantra spoken in transcendent wisdom is 


» See p. 27. 
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thus: gate gate paragate padrasamgate bodhi svaha. The Heart of 
Transcendent Wisdom is concluded. 


The concluding section ends with the enunciation of the "great man- 
tra" of transcendent wisdom. It is the "great mantra of knowledge,"*’ be- 
cause it summarizes the secret, magic meaning of the text in a few pow- 
erful words; it is the "supreme mantra," since the teaching of transcend- 
ent wisdom is unsurpassed; and it is the "unequalled mantra," having im- 
mense healing power, which relieves all suffering by erasing its actual 
cause. 

This mantra should be considered true, authentic, because it is not 
false or illusory like mantras that do not really serve to achieve liberation 
from samsara. Although it is not found in the canonical sources, it is 
nevertheless spoken or communicated in the tradition of transcendent 
wisdom attested here.*! 

Just as mantras are commonly used to achieve difficult or seemingly 
impossible goals in a short time, even instantly, the mantra of transcend- 
ent wisdom enables one to achieve in this very lifetime a goal that would 
otherwise require many lifetimes. The effectiveness of this mantra, how- 
ever, does not depend on its repetition, but on the actual understanding 
of its sense, which is not at all obvious.” 

Unlike the Tibetan canonical version of the text, the Chinese version 
excludes from the mantra both the Sanskrit word tadyatha, here trans- 
lated as "is thus,” and the initial syllable om. The latter is also not at- 
tested in the Sanskrit versions. 

Formally, the mantra appears to be an invocation addressed to the fe- 
male deity who personifies transcendent wisdom: "O gone, gone, gone 
beyond, gone completely beyond. Enlightenment. Hail!" 


“° Th this context the term "knowledge" (vidya) refers to an esoteric science or lore. 
In vajrayana literature it is often used intending a "magical formula," therefore the 
expression vidyd-mantra also recurs with the same meaning as vidya. 

41 Cf Jan Nattier, op. cit., pp. 177, 211 n. 52; John R. McRae, "Ch'an Commentaries 
on the Heart Sutra," The Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies, 
Vol. 11.2, 1988, p. 107 n. 10. 

” Cf. Donald S. Lopez, The Heart Sutra Explained: Indian and Tibetan Commentar- 
ies (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988), pp. 110-111, 157, 165, 183-184, 
209 n. 6; Elaboration on Emptiness: Uses of the Heart Siitra (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1996), pp. 171, 201. 
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The deity Transcendent Wisdom is female since that is the gender of 
the Sanskrit word prajnda, "wisdom." Her essential quality or condition is 
that of being transcendent (paramita), because she has "gone, gone, gone 
beyond, gone completely beyond." 

Transcendent Wisdom has "gone" (gate) to the end of the path of 
accumulation (sambhara-marga) and she has also "gone" (gate) to the 
end of the path of application (prayoga-marga), the first two paths trav- 
elled by ordinary people who aspire to become bodhisattvas. These paths 
include everything that is preparatory to the actual understanding of the 
Buddha's four noble truths. 

Transcendent Wisdom has "gone beyond" (para-gate), to the end of 
the third path, that of vision (darsana-marga), where for the first time 
one understands the real meaning of the four noble truths. This first vis- 
ion of nirvana is beyond the experience of ordinary people and is instead 
specific to noble bodhisattvas who have reached the first of ten levels. 

Transcendent Wisdom has "gone completely beyond" (para-sam- 
gate), to the end of the path of meditation (bhadvand-marga), through 
which bodhisattvas cultivate the vision of nirvana by following the 
noble eightfold path from the second to the tenth level. The conclusion 
of this path is the meditative stability called "adamantine concentration" 
(vajropama-samadhi). 

Transcendent Wisdom is true awareness, the enlightenment (bodhi) 
realized on the path of accomplishment (nisthad-marga), where there is 
no further spiritual training. Although there is no deliberate training in 
the noble eightfold path, its qualities are nevertheless present naturally, 
without striving to search for them actively; therefore, the qualities of 
the other five padramita are also present naturally, without having to gain 
them strenuously. All aspects of the Buddhist disciplines, both sitras 
and tantras, are included in transcendent wisdom, without having to 
practice them purposefully. 

The concluding word svaha, "hail," appears in Vedic mantras as a 
propitiatory greeting addressed to the deities, so that rituals dedicated to 
them may be successful. In the specific Buddhist context, it expresses 
the deep and firm confidence that arises from the encounter in one's 
heart with the divine Transcendent Wisdom, recognized as the original 
enlightenment that is the true nature of one’s consciousness. 


® Gate is pronounced "ga-tay" with the accent on the second syllable. 
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Through this mantra one should understand or remember that one's 
self-awareness is the same awareness of all buddhas. By recognizing lu- 
minous consciousness here and now, both negative and positive karmic 
ties can loosen quickly, even instantly, in a natural way. Therefore, to 
achieve full enlightenment for the benefit of all beings, it is not neces- 
sary to walk the gradual paths by being reborn innumerable times. The 
mantra of divine Transcendent Wisdom is the supreme means of sudden 
enlightenment. 

The secret meaning of the text, indicated by the mantra, is that Tran- 
scendent Wisdom, the enlightenment present from the beginning in all 
beings, has already "gone, gone, gone beyond, gone completely beyond" 
all the gradual paths. If not, it would not be possible to realize liberation 
from samsara even after countless eons of spiritual practice. 

The final sentence marks the end of the text: "The Heart of Tran- 
scendent Wisdom is concluded." But, at this point, some readers might 
still wonder what they have to do, practically speaking, to recognize lu- 
minous consciousness. 

The great Chinese master Hsu-yun/Xtyun (1840-1959) taught thus: 
"you should unremittingly and one-pointedly turn the light inwards on 
‘that which is not born and does not die’ [...]'. To turn inwards’ is 'to turn 
back. ‘That which is not born and does not die’ is nothing but the self- 
nature." 


“Tu Kuan Yi (Charles Luk), Ch'an and Zen Teachings (Berkeley: Shambhala, 
1970), p. 41. The expression "self-nature" translates the Chinese zixing, which renders 
the Sanskrit svabhava. 
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The wheel of existence (bhavacakra) 
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APPENDIX 


I. TRANSLITERATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


PRAJNAPARAMITAHRDAYA 


(1) Aryavalokitesvaro bodhisattvo gambhiram prajidpdramitdca- 
ryam caramano vyavalokayatisma panicaskandhamstamsca svabhavasu- 
nyan pasyatisma. 

(2) tha sariputra riipam stinyam, stinyataiva ripam. Rupanna prthak 
sunyata, stinyataya na prthag rijpam. Evam eva vedanasamjnadsamska- 
ravijnanam. 

(3) tha sariputra sarvadharmah sunyatalaksana anutpanna aniru- 
ddha amala avimala anina aparipurnah. 

(4) Tasmacchariputra sinyatayam na ripam, na vedana, na samjna, 
na samskarah, na vijnanam. Na caksuhsrotraghranajihvakayamanamsi. 
Na _ riupasabdagandharasasprastavyadharmah. Na caksurdhatur ydava- 
nna manovijnanadhatuh. 

(5) Navidya navidyaksayo yavanna jaramaranam na jaramaranaksa- 
yo na duhkhasamudayanirodhamarga na jndnam na praptih. 

(6) Tasmacchariputra apraptitvad bodhisattvah prajnaparamitama- 
Ssritya viharatyacittavaranah, cittavarananastitvad atrasto viparydasati- 
kranto nisthanirvanah. 

(7) Tryadhvavyavasthitah sarvabuddhah prajnaparamitamdasrityanu- 
ttaram samyaksambodhimabhisambuddhah. 
‘nuttaramantro'samasamamantrah sarvaduhkhaprasamanah satyamami- 
thyatvat, prajnaparamitayam ukto mantrah, tadyatha gate gate paragate 
parasamgate bodhi svaha. Prajnaparamitahrdayam samaptam. 
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Il. TRANSLATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT INTO TIBETAN 


RAY SERNA | 
rgya gar skad du/ pra dz+nyA pA ra mi tA hr-i da ya// 


SAYA ANAS D ser GBaerGy | 


bod skad du/ shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pai snying po// 


ALANIS RATAN SSRI SRET RAINS NAA TRANG BIAS IT 
Ned AN Ned oN ON 5 ALA A Nod 
AYHAIH| GRU AN ZANARTAINAR] ASA AARAGS IAN ARRIBA | 

[1] ‘phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug byang chub sems dpas 
shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i spyod pa zab mo spyad pa'i tshe/ 


phung po Inga la rnam par gzigs shing/ de dag la rang bzhin gyis stong 
par bltas so// 


qRaqabaragas Mess] Rear Gqgaq gq BagrasrSxe Sa qaqa 
“3 Rar Fqrwrgaggy ggg ar ag 5 Nga jee AR] SQA NvSR] A854 


cr seat nbal 


[2] shA ri bu ‘di la gzugs stong pa dang/ stong pa nyid kyang gzugs 
so//gzugs las stong pa nyid gzhan ma yin/ stong pa nyid las kyang gzugs 
gzhan ma yin no/ /de bzhin du tshor ba dang/ 'du shes dang/ ‘du byed 
dang/ rnam par shes pa'o// 


a NX 


4 RAG ARar Sar RINSE ae MSHS 2 q nN aK ARYA Aaa 


a 


ny Rargngarsaany RTAAA TRARY | 
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[3] shA ri bu ‘di la chos thams cad stong pa nyid kyi mtshan ma ste/ 
skye ba med pa/ 'gag pa med pa/ dri ma med pa/ dri ma dang bral ba 
med pa/ bri ba med pa/ gang ba med pa'o// 


aiiqhqrasra Kea qargqgqray| Ean ay ag gard andy xan 
Rs) garRAares hy RayaR] EVAR] FAS] B55] QAR Ra ay 


nd 


1 JSSISAS] 55 RAR] Lay Rayan, SarRaXy Ray Apmaisraacr 


55] RT FarTR GAIA MANA ALS AAA | 


[4] shA rit bu de lta bas na stong pa nyid la gzugs med/ tshor ba 
med/ ‘du shes med/ ‘du byed rnams med/ rnam par shes pa med do/ /mig 
dang/ rna ba dang/ sna dang/ Ice dang/ lus med/ yid med do/ /gzugs 
dang/ sgra dang/ dri dang/ ro dang/ reg bya dang/ chos med do/ /nig gi 
khams med pa nas/ yid kyi rnam par shes pa'i khams kyi bar du yang 
med do// 


ar Rayer ag55] ar Rayer ay ASHI] AF R555 a FaRNRAIRG ORR 


Nad 


A] (STSLVIAS] YAAGRAAS] RaRTATS S| ABN] BANA AS] Fac 
an | 


[5] ma rig pa med dang/ ma rig pa zad pa med pa nas/ rga shi med 
dang/ rga shi zad pa'i bar du yang med do/ /sdug bsngal ba dang/ kun 
‘byung ba dang/ 'gog pa dang/ lam med/ ye shes med dang/ thob pa yang 
med do// 


qPaghyarggngraa arena By Asse Qa kerg Baerga 
AM] Saar PGas Agere) RaweHGrerdaaey yayvasay BA SMaqrvs 
ARURAN AN MEXR Rng errs cRe A | 


[6] shA ri‘ bu de lta bas na byang chub sems dpa' thob pa med pa’ 
phyir/ shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la brten nas/ sems kyi sgrib pa 
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med par gnas te/ sems kyi sgrib pa med pas/ skrag pa med de/ phyin ci 
log las shin tu ‘das nas/ mthar phyin pa'i mya ngan las ‘das pa dang Idan 
pa'o// 

ANA] YRS FU ALIGN AAA HN AINE ANAT LRU G BHATT 
SN] PARA URS TT ARER SNARE GAAS ARENT HAA | 

[7] dus gsum du rnam par bzhugs pa'i sangs rgyas thams cad shes 


rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la brten nas/ bla na med pa yang dag par 
rdzogs pa'i byang chub tu mngon par rdzogs par sangs rgyas so// 


a OS SL 


PAAr'g Gers Ha Xar gp QrarsySq ey Aaya BqH aay 
an RAGA ANARAIGA AAAS PTAA ANN SAAT H GALA RETA 
RAF IR ANAT Sy SerxaQakarg Qaerargerseeyayeg aaarsy TH HLS 


aypyreiy eee] Aarxar fear g Geshe aX] 7 


A 


[8] de Ita bas na shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa’t sngags chen po/ 
rig sngags chen po/ bla na med pa'i sngags/ mi mnyam pa dang mnyam 
pa'i sngags/ sdug bsngal thams cad rab tu zhi bar byed pa/ mi rdzun pas 
na bden par shes par bya ste/ shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la smras 
pa'i sngags ni/ ‘di Ita ste/ ga te ga te pA ra ga te pA ra saM ga te bo dhi 
sWA hA/ shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i snying po rdzogs so//// 
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